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ABSTBACT This ca » P iUtioa of articles on the individualization 

of foreign language learning examines the teacher's role * s *J® 
ufariiHatnr of learninq” in a student centered curriculua, the 

ted. 

determined at the Stanford Conference on Individualization of 
Instruction in Foreign Language Study (1971) * and the Triadic^neth 
of Least fiesistance proposed by Leon Jatobovits in his a 
developing procedural steps in individualizing instruction. One 
article is devoted to a discussion of the program and success of 
individualized instruction at John Dewey High School in Brooklyn* 

York. (BL) 
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A Special Note on Teecher Training 

Every individual earns at so me rate which seems to be best for hi* own 
capacity. Often, human beings become impatient with their learning ^J***"" 
Americans especially — attributing to the competitive learning pace much of the 
high level of technology they have reached. 

How impatient should Americans continue to be with the learning pace of 
students? How competitive should Americans keep formal learning situations? 
Given the mood of a seriously disturbed society, it would seen that 
is the important thing, not haste, not outdoing one another. If we "JJ** 
this mood correctly, perhaps America is reexamining its priorities in these 
matters. If so. wi think tfiat the individualization ef instruction represents 
the best chance we have to reorder educational priorities sensibly. 

Individualization of instruction cannot occur on any impressive scale 
intil end unless there is a reformation in teacher education. Understandably, 
new teachers are entering the profession with mass -mode attitudes and »^ss~ 
mode teaching techniques. They are imbued with the need for haste and competi- 
tion, »id with the need for imposing educational objectives on students, willing 

or not. 

Since we think it is probably trua that most self-pacing students will 
learn more slowly and less efficiently without a good teacher than with one, 
we earnestly support the education of good facilitators of individualized 
ins truction. We urge professors of education in colleges and universities to 
speed the day when “facilitator of learning** does not sound like a pretentious 
synonym for "teacher**. When that day comes, and all teaching is the 
tatiun of learning, every child could learn at his optimum pace. He will do 
so because he has a teacher who knows what the goals of instruction are or can 
be for him. who can help him wderstand them, who believe in his abili ty to 
control his own learning processes, and who is trained in the management of 
student-cantered instruction. In this issue, the reader will find some 
expressions of critical need in the training of teachers for individualized 
instruction. 

Again we invite r o— wits and contributions from all educational levels of 
our profession. It remains our conviction that individualization of foreign 
language instruction must be n non- doctrinaire, grassroots movement to be 
effective in America. 
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Succgss Philosophy : One Approach to Indi viduali zi.tion 

At Kens ton High School near Cleveland, Ohio, we have dev *^* d ^ h ^ d ^ 
probably a unique foreign language program and «n unusual *PP r °*^L*° 
^idealization. The program is unique in that it iith 

success philosophy of Dr. William Glasser's Schools "jL 

the use of the audio-visual method and multi-neoia materials of the Can 
for Curriculum Development 2 to achieve a learning process in which the 
individual can dovolop his full potential • 

Dr. Glasser believes that the fear of failure inhibits iearning and that 
tha task of teachers should be to instill in stuients feelings of self-worth. 

Ha savs that schools should stop labeling children as failures and give them 
" ”P» -«•* of th. standards .sfblish.d for a enur sa. 

meetings give motivation in a way that grades never could. 

Two years ago the Kenston Foreign Language Department stop^drecording 
failure. Students who do not complete the course may repeat or the course 
will be erased from their record. Only a "pass” is recorded. [[*• J?®**** 
told us in May that he knows of no other language classes graded thisway. 

Si m“ £hn L» g of CCD »,* that h. knows of 

method without grades. We should like to hear fro® others with similar 
experiences. 

Th. raphasis of th. aulti-nadia nathod of CCD is Oh 
thinking vital aspects of individual davelopment. Abnef description of 
tha method wi’l show how the teacher's role is that of guide. Emphasis is on 
learning. not~teaching; although the teacher's skill in 
AtnunMcfts is of utnost inportanco* Students an innarsod fros tha f 
day* in foreign- language situations. Answering c^fully s^^^d^questioas . 
they discover for themselves the meaning of words and the &”““**?** _ 

structure of the language. The use of filmstrips depicting typical cultural 
situations makes possible explanations of dialogue without any ^°f t 

E^lfsh. Dialogues are not renerized; students learn to think M|«qpt 
Language. Once the students can fluently manipulate the ianguage within the 
context of the pictured situation, the teacher creates °PP®*J“ liti * s . f ?* 
the students and himself to express their own thoughts, feelings, and ideas 

in meaningful interaction* 

Essential to this kind of learning is the willingness to risk making 
mistakes. We used class meetings to build up the necessary trust level 
with* the group. In the meetings the students 
tunity to express concerns and successes, sharing their 

IS4h.re^hat is not Judgm^tal. There is no "right” resrer «d peopre are 
'lout down 19 for •XDitssins an unpopular id nn* W# discussoa as a group 

individual problems such as what it fait lik ® noTMa 

incentive of a grade, the discipline and responsibility required of tne 
s?SSSn the%oodfeelings tha? have when they achieve and their frustrations 

in the process of learning. 
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cj-i ln _ MAtines were the key to setting up the non -graded program* 

Fir»t ^ «^R b4tT«Ung fr«,u«tl/to critic»lly ««in. ow progr». 
OUT saccosscs and failures. Each one is involved in the decision-naXing as 
each change is made. The department chairman has taken t P-* V01 

any teacher's having the feeling that *sy thing was being imposed on him. 

When we eliminated the mark of failure in September, 1969, we began a 
-eries Jf class meetings to let students express their feelings on the question 
oi whether they could learn without grades. After the consensus was finally 
reached that it was a workable proposition, many students became so supportive 
that they were able to help convince the parents to give their support. 

The meeting with parents was astonishing. There were over 400 parents 
and students, the largest attendance ever at an educational noting in our 
hi eh school of only 700. It was evident that parents had real yearns as to 
college entranced requirements . class standing, and motivation. We had anti- 
cipited the questions and had a panel consisting of a coUegeprofessor (a 
parent) . our freshman guidance counselor, the foreign d 

student volunteers to present the program and address * 

answered to the effect that foreign language was removed from the ""JP?**** 00 
for class standing, motivation was by success and * 5 fj 

were proving mostly favorable or tolerant. The success of that meeting is 
still ref Me ted in parental approvu of our program. 

After only two years of working without grades and one year with the multi- 
media materials, it is impossible to have any statistical measure of success. 

We teachers. hcCever. and visitors to our classes jg*®*?®* 
proficiency of our students. They are speaking far better than ®*®* 1 
They like working without grades and think that they can learn better without 

that kind of worrying prwsuite 



Willi », Schools Without MW . NOV Yotk: HoipOT * Ro«. 1»M. 

2. The Center for Curriculum Development, The Chilton Company . 4th a Walnut 
Streets, Philadelphia,, Pennsylvania. 



Mrs. Beverly Wattenmaker, 
Department Chairman a Spanish Teacher 
Mrs. Virginia Wilson, Spanish Teacher 
kens ton High School 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 



The Stanford Con ference on Individua lization of 
Instruction - in Foreign"~Languages May b-iu, i9?l 



This conference, ably organized and conducted by 
together a large number of high school teachers and college experts fxcm 
every region of the Uhited States. While awaiting publication of the con- 
ference recommendations and possibly ef its proceedings, it may be of interest 
to outline briefly the major impressions gained by at least one of its par- 
ticipants. 



(1) Individualization is a growing nation-wide phenomenon. 
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C2) There is a great deal of disagreement about the precise nature and 
scope of individualization. Some equate it with self-pacing or pyogrrammin g 
of materials, others conceive it more broadly, including, for example, students 
determining their own personal learning goals. 

(3) Individualization in a given school or school system is sometimes 

initiated from the top (administration), sometimes from the oottom( teachers , 
seldom students). At the top the rationale may be philosophical (a cyme 
might say, rhetorical) or pragmatic, e.g 5 , the use of individual learning 
packets where no live teacher is available. At the bottom the * 

usually pragmatic, i.e., concern with the retention of large numbers of students 

in foreign language learning sequences. 

(4) In discussing individualization, teachers, and even the "experts,” 
are finding it very difficult to turn their attention away from the materials 

to the learner. 

(5) One of the most urgent tasks in this field is to find a proper balance 
between students performing individualized learning tasks in isolation and their 
having an opportunity for a communicative use of language. 

(6) Serious evaluation is lacking. 

(7) Unlike ten years ago, hardware is not a live issue. 

(8) Individualization of a foreign language program cannot bo isolated 
from schoolwide administrative philosophies and practices, such as scheduling 
and grading. 

r~\ At its best, individualization in the classroom is "humanization" 
and"p ersonalization" which implies both skills end attitudes on 
the teacher. Accordingly, individualization mustT>e extended into teacher 
training programs as well. 

(10) Complete, commercially available "individualized learning materials" 
axe somewhat far away in the future. For the next few years most teachers 
will have to rely on designing their own individualized materials for their 
students. (This may be a blessing in the disguise of a chore.) During this 
interim period a great deal of duplication of efforts could I be Prevented by 
efficient communication between schools where individualization has »>••« 
implemented and others where teachers are about to embark upon such a venture. 

There is little doubt that the coming years will show important growth, 
numerical and qualitative, in individualization. The Stanford Conference was 
an excellent first step in the direction of understanding— and controlling— 
this new development. 

Victor E. Hanzeli, Director 
Washington Foreign Language Program 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 
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John Deway Hinh School ; 
Individualization in an Inner City School 



John Dewey High School is the first non-graded high school inthe^w 
York City school system. The school was opened in September of 19 ^wi th- 
an initial enrollment of 1000 students. The maximum proposed enrollment 
for the school is 3000 students which we will reach next year. 

The school is based on the principle that every student should be 
required to achieve a reasonable mastery of tn area of kr.owledge before he 
may advance. We encourage acceleration and enrichment, reduce the penalty 
of failure by not using the traditional grading system, and stimulate 
effort. We believe that every student should aavance at his own 
the responsibility for learning is placed on the student, wb are it belongs. 

The school is intended for students of all levels of ability, not for a 
special group. 

The five-period-per-week lockstep was broken by the implementation of 
modular scheduling. The day is divided into 22 modules of 20 minute dur- 
ation. The schedule came about through common agreement between the chair- 
™J.d t£ principal for . progr» that .Mm th. .oat tar, xnstrretaon 

in terms of distribution of time. Our programming is done by computer. The 
services are supplied by Brooklyn College, Every teacher teaches five 
classes and in addition serves 25 modules per week in the resource center. 

Another unique feature of our school program is that the school y®* r 
is divided into five 7 week cycles of approximately 35 days. At *“• ° 

each cycler the child is rated and based on his mastery of the objectives 
of the^ course, he is either moved ahead into the next phase or he is retained 
for reinforcement. Because of the total reorganization of the school every 
seven weeks, the planning far each successive cycle is ... 

approximately two weeks time. In essence, every 7 weeks ttere - * ** irth 
in our school and the students feel that they are beginning f«sh again, 
most often with a different teacher, and this adds enthusiasm to ^* ir 
look. It should also be noted that most of our students sire carrying as y 
as 8 subjects each cycle. 

Individual progress is achieved by the seven week reorganizations.The 
student who has not mastered the objectives of the course is not subjected 
to more complex tasks by advancing because the other students in the class 
are saving ahead. Our grading system is neither numerical nor letter 
SJiSSint. Our students er. rated "MnsWry" "Mastery *ith Condition" or 
"Retention for Reinforcement". The student who is ratod M moves ahead 
into the next phase of work. The "MC" student also moves ahead but the 
teacher writes a prescription for him in which she lists his weaknesses and 
sug££i<£ £r\L>ving P these deficiencies. The R" student also reives 
a prescription fora but he is not moved ahead. The prescription f< *•*** 
as" the basis of the work the student does during the next 7 we ® KS ‘ 
tion is only for seven weeks rather than for six months or a veur as on 
in other New York City high schools. 
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The learning activities are, by and large, teacher directed. The teacher 
is *ree to break up the time blocks when his classes meet into a vanety of 
activities. At times classes are programmed into the language laboratory, 
have not yet broken out into the "open classroom" atmosphere because the 
teacher needs about one month for observing the learning habits o. his 
students”™^ 5 in our system of cycles, this is not feasible. There are various 
lewu of independent study and they can all be observed in operation at John 
Dewev The lowest form of independent slrndy is tn at of leisure where the 
does nothing constructive with his time. This would be followed on 
the hierarchy by "homework" where the student goes to the resource center to 
do his S'iSment either by himself or with the assistance of the teacher who 
% h J S s»rthe center or on. of the student ta.ch.rs . *• also ha» ^group 
of advanced students in foreign languages who have voiunteeredtoserve as 
tutors in the resource center during certain modules. Tne next form ox 
indeuendent study would be "remediation" whereby the student, aware of a need 
for*help 0 with t ap articular obj.ctive. or advisad by his tt.ch.r to work «. a 
scecifi** task, goes to the resource center for help. The highest form o 

independent study is that of enrichment or ind *P e " da " t 0 ^ y i ®^ for!£l”l 'asses • 
offer independent study in the four languages that we offer 

P „„ h H»hT»w Italian and Spanish. We also offer programs in German, Latin 
and Russian. Ihese students receive a DISK (Dewey Independent St udyKitJan 
they work on their own or get help in the resource center. ° M «?ery 

objectives set forth in a DISK gives the student the grade of MI or Mastery 
in Independent Study and permits him to move ahead to the next phase of work. 

It is in the resource center that we achieve differentiated staffing. 

Each teacher works an additional hour and forty minutes daily and this time 
is spent in the resource center. In addition to the licensed teacher, we 
have student teachers, our own advanced students who serve as tutors and pwa- 
professionals. Unfortunately the para-professionals who work in 
resource center are not trained in foreign languages but they facilitate the 
distribution and control of materials that are available for use there. These 
materials include copies of the textbooks that are used in our -Jassos 
supplementary textbooks that are used as -eference or resource 
language neSpapers and magazines, worksheets that ^ 

teachers and our "tape of the week" program. There is also audio-visual 
equipment in the resource center in tr.t> form of a tape roc.irdor. a phonograp i 
2d a filmstrip vimwor. study carrels afford students pnvacj “*™2L^2r' 
A copy of the student's prescription form is also kept in the resource cen 
so thac the teacher can give the student more meaningful assistance. 

John Dewev High School is a school that is committed to experimentation 
end c IZpTZ are constantly looking for new mems teak. th. oducatrooal 
system and the learning process more exciting, interesting and frui u 
our students. 



Stephen L. Levy, 
John Dewey High School 
New York, New York 
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detailed description of Mr. Levy's program with outlines of schedules, 
«rri^i£*£ i^Sd U Gougher, od. . Individualirgd Fggig. Lgg gffi. 
Instruction: A Practical Guide. The Center for Curriculum Development, 

401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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P focedural Steps in Individualizing FL Instruction 

A current question of interest to many FL educators is that of how to 
individualize FL instruction. I would like to propose a strategy that 
appears to me general enough to be applicable to any school and specific 
enough to be spelled out in six easy steps. I refer to this solution as the 
Triadic Method of Least Resistance. Step 1_. List the instructional areas 
in which you believe you have some degree of control. I woula like to 
suggest the following seven general headlines: 

A, The shape of the overall curriculum 
E, Course content and materisis 

C. Classroom ectivities and assignments 

D. Type of tests and their timing 

E. Nature of grading system 

F. Distribution of time and work modules 

G« Opportunity for diagnostic and rniodial activities. 

Step 2. Get together with administrators and supervisors and discuss all 
alternatives that occur to you in these instructional areas m connection 
with the following four directions of change: 

1. Ratio of student/nan-student initiated acts 

2. Specificity of student contract 

3. Degree of self-pacing 

4. Nature of student /teacher interaction. 

Theoretically, you have a 7x4 matrix of 28 boxes e ich of which are independent 
of one another (see Table 1). For instance, for area A (The shrpe of the 
overall curriculum) , the ratio of student initiated acts may be quite .low, 
whereas it may be quite high in areas D or F. The degree of self-pacing may 
be substantial in area F and insignificant in area D, A specific contract 
may be drawn up between the students and the teacher m area D but 1 °P° S ” S 
by the teacher in area B. By "nature of student/teacher interaction I have 
in mind particularly two scales: (i) teacher as authority figure vs. teacher 
as tuto/or facilitator and, (ii) high vs. low empathic understanding between 

student and teacher. 

Step 3. Get together with the students and discuss these alternatives with 
t^iSsn, “noting whatever additional suggestions they may have. 

Step 4. Make a list of possible changes within each of the 28 boxes and 
iS?Miie them in a rank order of extent of departure from 

such that the change in rank position 1 would be minimal and that in position 
10 (say) would be fundamental, with 5 being "somewhat rocking the boat but 
not pulling down the roof over your head." You end up with a matrix list 
of 280 changes (10 changes within each of the 28 boxes). This grid of 8 
change items constitutes the possible theoretical path of change. TO deternwie 
the actual path that is possible for you, with your particular students md in 
your particular school at any particular time, figure out the path of least 
resistance as follows. 
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Steo 5. Draw a line above the first change item in each of the 28 boxes 
iaSIdTrepresents for yoITthe point of psychological stress, that is a change 
tha' ou cannot live with comfortably if you were to function under those 
conditions. In sane boxes your stress point may be at rank 2, in others 
you may be courageous enough to go down to rank 6 or 7. You end up with 28 
scores for yours©!;: varying between 1 and 10 (if you used a ten-point scale). 
This is your psychological change profile. Now determine in a similar way 
the psychological change profile for your supervisor, and also for each of 
your students if you are committed to an advanced individualized instruction 
program, or, if you are working in a mass oriented environment, use the 
average student psychological change profile for the class. Determine the 
path of least resistance by computing a geometric average for the three 
psychological change profiles. This will give you the context specific 
instructional profile that is possible in your school at this time. 



Step 6, Implement immediately all the change items in each of the 28 boxes 
tKat Tall above the line of the path of least resistance. 



And Presto! — you are well on your way towards an individualized program. 
A cautionary note: it should be good practice to recompute the path of 

least, resistance at the beginning of each semester. 

Leon A. Jakobovits* 

McGill University 
Montreal, Canada 



Footnotes 

1 Beginning September 1971, with the Department of Psychology, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822. 

An expanded version of Dr. Jakobovits article, too, can be found in 
Gougher, Individualized Foreign Language Instruction. CCD, 401 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 



News and Notes 
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All issues of this newsletter will be available on the ERIC- MLA materials 



list in New York, 62 Fifth Avenue . . 

The Center for Curriculum Dev elopment , 401 Walnut Street , Phi ladelphia is 
publishing FToTlectTon~of essays and a large bibliography on indivi- 
d ualized Foreign Language I nstruction . It is available at a very low cgst. 
Newbury Publishing Company, Rowley , Massachusetts is publishing the utMiford 
Conference Report on indi vidualized FL Instruction. It is now available 
and is edited by Utman and 1»olitz©r„ Both editors of this newsletter 



participated and contributed. 

West Chester State College will offer a 3 credit graduate course in 

individualized foreign la nguage instruction. Summer, 1972 , fortwoweeks 

fjulv 10-July 2TJT Any teacher interested should contact the FL Department 
or Professor Gougher for further information, (deadline for application is 
April 30 , 1972. 
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5. 



6 . 



The Britannica Review of Foreign La iguago 
contains one chapter devoted to reviewing 
foreign language instruction in 1970. 



Education , Vo lume 111 (ACTFL) > 
the state of individualized 



The editors wish to thank all the many journals helping to advertise and 

promote this free newsletter. Please copy any articles f o r 

reprints and inservice institutes, and do send any pertinent information 

to us. 
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